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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LIII NO. V 


FEBRUARY 1939 


THREE POEMS 


ONE GENERATION 


VOLATILE, distrustful, angry breast 

Confronted now by vultures long unseen! 
We strolled in mysticism’s Sunday best, 
Threadbare beneath, but subtle, radiant, lean. 


We swept Main Street of shams and bric-a-bracs, 
And slew vulgarities—tin-sword crusades— 
And proud within our isolations, lacks, 

We sniffed at smugness and its prancing trades. 
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We were not happy, peace was never gained 
Without surrender—flimsy, gorgeous fare— 

And when the crumbs were scattered and it rained, 
We sat with sophistries, played solitaire. 


O volatile, distrustful angry breast! 

O sentimental tryst with irony! 

O pessimistic chorus, pagan quest, 

Trapped by the words that could not set us free. 


We held you in the hallway room, the porch 
With honey-suckles, and the bright terrasse, 
Sipping pernods, waxing profane to scorch 
Futilities and boasts in Montparnasse. 


When you receded, you were but a dream 
Of massed equalities far from the crest— 

Carl Sandburg, shouting, tall, behind a team 
Of horses, plowing thought with bold unrest. 


And now they tell us-—suave, empowered men 
Jerking the strings from walls we could not see— 
To break no lance against the veiled thieves-den, 
To walk alone, skim clouds of majesty. 
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Maxwell Bodenheim 


This majesty, finding the mattress hard, 
But dipping sorrows in a subtle ink: 
Drugged, happy, holding the admission-card 
To patronizing dinner, tea-cup clink. 


O Beauty, subtlety, reflective grace, 





You sat one day upon a floor of stone, 
And as you watched each undernourished face, 


You cried out, gasped—the faces were your own. 


MARGARET CALHOUN 


They wanted you to be complex, 
Fling epigrams above dessert, 
Write flatteries in little checks, 
Become a charitable flirt. 





Their appetites were never crude— 

Soft background, high society. 

They could be cruel but not rude, 
Strangling beneath propriety. 

The child asked, guarded on a tour 

Straight through the gray blood of a slum: 
“Why are these people here so poor? 

Did God, or some one, make them dumb?” 
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In memory once more you hear 


The slight, shocked laughter and the cool 


Replies of pity hiding fear, 

The rituals in a sleeping rule. 

At fourteen, in your first long dress— 
Convinced that you were now mature— 
Your heart compelled you to confess, 
Your voice rose, challenging and pure. 
“If Francois Villon were not dead, 
Would we invite him, graciously?” 


Your father dropped the book and said: 


“Of course,” the bored celebrity 
Remarked that irony was rare 

In one so young. Your mother smiled 
And called you smart, but in her stare 
She recognized an alien child. 

When you were seventeen, the song 
Of culture rippled in suspense, 

To still the shouting, marching throng 
Of strikers facing violence. 

One evening, after Wagner’s score 
Had rumbled into ancient clouds, 
Your feelings left the polished floor 


And gained the streets of trampled crowds. 


“This musicale is so unlike 

The scund of glass split by a brick. 
Men must be desperate, to strike. 

The peace in this room makes me sick.” 
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Maxwell Bodenheim 


This time your parents could not slay 
Their anger, seething yet polite, 

For in your stilted, troubled way, 
You had profaned the curtained night. 
And now you work within a shop, 
Seek understanding, quiet, plain. 





The throttling parlors could not stop 

A conscience planted in your brain. 
Environment insidiously 

Builds lasting qualities and sums, 

But sometimes youth does not agree. 

It laughs, and twiddles mighty thumbs. 


FRIENDLY MESSAGE TO CERTAIN INTELLECTUALS 


In public parks, leaves scribbling messages 
| Both good and delicate, worn bodies still 
On healing grass where slow talk presages 
| Return to countless struggles, heroes’ will— 
In scenes of common mingling and release, 
| You are not present in a simpler reach 
Plumbing the momentary, open peace, 
With nearness far from studio, formal speech. 
You never join the bleachers at a game— 
Coatless, perspiring, unassuming mite 
Sharing a rich excitement in the same 
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Huge body floundering somehow into light. 
In villages, when door-bloom celebrates, 

You walk in groups, half-distant attitudes. 
The townsfolk never meet you at their gates, 
After helloes, digging through platitudes. 
You live in neighborhoods where tragedies, 





Brave laughters pile a never-ending price, 

But on your block, how many people seize 

Your hand, exchanging stories and advice? 

Oh you can write a probing, earthly book: 
Make brilliant painting, heart-clear symphony, 
But they will live apart unless you look 

And speak with people in obscurity. 

Be sometimes gray and ordinary frames, 

For life remains long after art-works die 

And their creators are no longer names 

Because they fashioned truth from walls too high. 
Maxwell Bodenheim 




















REMEMBRANCE OF KARL LOCKNER 


Tossing back his thatch of corn-bright hair, 

with the street-lamp poised over him, 
a laurel for his head, 

he faced us—loiterers, and those come eager 
for a promise, and 

some merely amused—the serious in knots 
closing us round. 


“T have just been let out of their jailhouse— 
again—”’ 

his voice like the crack of frost, 

and he tossed his head and smiled saying it. 

He mocked the bruises at his temple, with 
a laugh. 

Seeing him grin, we knew that he had won 
while they had beaten him. 

That he will always win. 

We tried to salute him, but he said: ‘Our 


closed fists raise together!” 


And that night he told us how a world was 
to be taken. 


Richard Leekley 
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CUSTOM OF EXERCISE 


SEMINAR 





Here we have a straining of effort that men can come to 


Once in a while one and another in a still afternoon 
Meeting and sitting quietly and talking quietly. 


Bent upon intent 
The talk labors and is spent 
Answering and asking what is meant. 


We have a rote and code and much arbitrary 
As base to touch and move out from in pursuit, 
We are breathless with promise of our own conclusion. 


Bent with the need 
The words take speed 
And we lean and follow where they lead. 


If then this is but a circle we are bound for 
And a route that will touch no infinities but this 
One table we sit by as our own circumference, 


Still we spent as blind 


In the next days and most distant nights shall find 
The clear frame of the circle in the mind. 
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Josephine Miles 


SMOKER 


The superfine intelligence 

Clings to the cylinder. 

Puffs with a thin sharp flavor of suspense 
As if it were 

White cork of substance in a sea 

Of insubstantiality. 


The lips that have been paled by taste 
Of pure emergent thought 

Weigh with an airy and incessant haste 
The neatly wrought 

Compact assurance that they deal as well 
With solid as with intangible. 


SCHOLARLY PROCEDURE 


Moves like an Indian in the underbrush, 

Indian trailing in the forest of opinion; 

Moccasin on twig is light no less 

Than on a doubt his tongue, lest it snap beneath him. 


Follow and be cut about the eyes, 

And be flatfooted like a tin man, 

Bee-lining it in the braked thickets of the laurel 
Without horizon. 
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Not finding in time the twigs or trails thinning, 
The forest in any wise running out on sky, 
Take content out of the Indian motion 

Going by landmarks of a million leaves 


ENLIGHTEN MENT 


I wish we could take a statistic with more grace, beloved 
I wish it would circle out in our minds to the very brim, 
And we could be illumined by data one by one, as by candles, 
As by the cheerful faces of cherubim. 


But see, we respond only to archangelic doctrine, 

Look up and glow at the actual pronouncement of grace, 
Swallow at once all the high powered radiance, 

And let the commandments shine upon the face. 


This is a tremendous lot of revelation we gather, 
Beloved, and beam at it in the proper spirit. 
Nevertheless, I wish we had one or two facts to go by, 
And a less arc-lighted kingdom to inherit. 























Josephine Miles 
GARDENERS 


Our bower is in a book, 
Our hill is not in flower, 
We are parched by the hill’s look, 
We are spent by its hour. 


The hose our strongest power, 
Our crier to the rose, 
And wear'ness our sower, 


And thorn what grows. 


Yet tell at the day’s close 

We tend a plot in spell 
Where leaf, where petal shows 
How print is arable. 


Josephine Miles 
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ALONG THAT RANGE 





PREFACE TO A WORK ON THE TEN MILE DISTRICT 
Foreword | 


Needs must harry the Ten Mile now. 
Hot in the channels behind the bone 
The words are up and the drum beats over, 

The drum beats over, the words must go. 


Never along that range is ease. 

Things are warped that are too near heaven; 
Ink runs clotted down the pen, 

Verse has the twist of timberline trees. 


Topography 


The Great Divide is a full-sprung bow 

About that country, and its arrow 

Drawn to the bowstring north along 

Is the length of the Ten Mile, notch to tip. 
Stark is the streamhead, where the narrow 
Careless snowrills stop and go, 

Atlantic, Pacific, freeze or flow. 
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W eather Conditions 


Never along that range is ease. 


Belle Turnbull 


The rose of the winds goes wheeling over; 


When there is peace and little woe, 
Dust devils rise and blow, 


Sucking the air from the river valley. 


Water and blood will boil too early, 
Atoms cry for their release. 


Government 


Set in dominion over these 

None has ruled them since the flow 
That set their homestead solitaires 
And spattered wiregold filigrees. 
Magistrate and forester 

Exist forlorn in these rude airs 
Where breathe the ancient liberties. 


History 


There was meat and miniver, 
Buckskin and beaver fur. 
When these were strained away, 
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Gold flake sifted from the poke. 
Twice raped and rough with scars, 
Freehold gone lean and grey 
Stands at the end of wars. 


HARDROCK MINER 


Mountains were made for badgers, Probus said, 
And badgers for the mountains. And so long 
As I can claw a tunnel, with the strong 

Smell of the ore beyond, I shall be led 

To sink my pick in holes unlimited, 

To rummage in old stopes, and raise the song 
Of victory too soon, all laid along 

Hellbent to crack a granite maidenhead. 


And men-of-war may hoot, and presidents 

Rock down the chutes to hell, but I'll be going 
Soon as a patch of mountain side is showing. 
Soon as a bluebird settles on a fence, 

Two shall string out and beat it up the trail, 
A jackass first, a miner at his tail. 



































SUMMONS TO THE UNDERTAKER 


If it’s pneumonia, Mr. Probus said, 

Don’t skid me off the mountain, or I'll haunt 
Your genteel casketry, old cormorant, 

Old chronic end of evening. Dig my bed 

Right in the boneyard at this valleyhead ; 

You never caught them dodging from their gaunt 
Uncompromising deaths. I seem to want 

To join the firstfruits on the watershed. 


You'll find the makings of a poker party 
Inside my cady. Play the snorting mule, 
The she-mule of my luck. A mining fool 
Deserves a rough-box. Play her tough and hearty, 
Old-timer, fan her till her ears are bent. 


And if she runs, erect my monument. 


Belle Turnbull 


Belle Turnbull 
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DEATH THAT NEED NOT HAVE BEEN 


I feel the loneliness after death, 
Death that need not have been— 
I hear the screech of brakes, 

And see the muddy shoes removed, 
Lying beside the still form, 

The too-quick boy, 

Covered with hempen bags, 

Flies gathering. 





It makes the heart sick, 

As an old moon upsets a morning sky; 

Or stills the heart 

As does the shriek of wind through chimneys, 
Through old cellars, 

Through attics, 

Through windows, 

Rattling through insecure windows. 


I feel the loneliness after death, 
Death that need not have been— 
I hear the muffled cry of millions, 
The battle shriek in martial music; 
I hear the scream of bombs 

And see the small feet flying, 
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Flora Hendricks 


Fear-whitened faces staring, 
Huddled in death, 
Death that need not have been. 
Flora Hendricks 


PYRIPHLEGETHON 


In the bleeding river let lie gently the light. 
Flow, oh flow down 

Into dark Hades, thou life 

Drained of substance, thou betrayed 


Delight. 


On the cold red waters, flow down to spectral 
Flames. 
Pyriphlegethon attends thee. 


Under empty arches now lies the night 
Nothing-speaking. God and his Thoughts, 
One, are Themselves unending; and all laughter 
Has ceased. 

Virginia Lodge Donovan 
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GRUB! 


Dig, man, grub! 

Urge the absurd drouth-grain of shriveled corn. 

Dig till your hand is worn to a horny nub 

(Elfins have fingers to fiddle), that’s why you were born. 


Dig, man, grub! 

Mole through a thousand miles in the row of a mile, 

Though yellow dust clog on your lungs and the plowline 
drub. 

And laugh till it straighten your back. You cannot smile. 


Dig, man, grub! 

Root toward your future of bone-meal for suckling the 
green. 

History has stunted your muscle-bound life to a stub. 

This day is your license for stumbling, unsouled, in between. 


Dig, fool, grub! 
Grub! 

















LeGarde S. Doughty 
BLIND BOY WITH ACCORDION 


Dark restless pleats in blue-white fingers whine 
Timbres less Cecilian than feline, 
Straining toward the divine. 


The music is not emanant of that 
Mechanically repetitious, 
Technically flat 

Respiratory box of sacred issues; 

Less of the copper jingle in your hat. 


Can you feel the Braille of barbarity on a laundered cuff? 
Know the despotism of silken-savage fellows? 

Prove short division to street and stool and bellows, 

As if blindness were not enough? 


It seems but sequent you should dogmatize 
Around the active predicate, despise, 


Staring it out the hollow of your eyes. 


But there is music; and it comes, alas, 
In your placid face, for all—for some—who pass, 
More wistful even than Verdi’s “Requiem Mass.” 
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SABBATICAL RETURN, WITHOUT MUSIC 


This is a dreadful moment you come, more tired than 
twilight, into the fringe of pines. 

Your impoverished shoes, not black, not brown, not white; 
the obtuse lines 

Of your gunnyish coat; the angle of your sweat-drooped 
felt—these—all 

Speak out what stored reluctance of your tongue will not 
let fall. 

Conqueror or conquered?—You doggedly think the first, 
but fear I think inevitably the last; 

Thus the slow, shy persuasion of your feet while your blood 
leaps incongruously fast. 

It is sad that you come plundered of all but wisdom and 
silence in dark wells; 

But what if you came epitomized in a waxed moustache 
over arrogant syllables? .. . 

This your reception: Bare your feet to the lacquered 
straw, cool your wrists in the spring; 

Sit, recline, prop on elbow, a twig in your lips; we shall 
talk of books, states, wars, thefts—of everything. 

LeGarde 8. Doughty 
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AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS 


A.D.354-430 


Below the seven-lighted candlestick 

The burnished reliquary shows again 

The image of a face enshrined and pure, 
Graced as the chalice for the sentient hour. 


The brow upon the ancient bronze revealed 
Grew fevered in its strict and sultry day, 
And words arrested in the faultless mold 
Returned in chapters resolute and sealed. 


The spirit’s vision spiraled to the height. 

The dreamer clasped the meaning of the dream 
Within the sphere of that momentous realm 
More surely than the sundered heart could bear. 


The voice now lightly glides along the wind, 
And all the music’s sweet endeavoring 

Falls earthward out beyond the ivied wall 

As softly as the closing of his prayer. 


A world deprived of hours this room has seen 
Sleeps on as countless centuries before. 
Replete and chastened is the memory, 
Redundant all the vacant years between. 


Charles Dyer, Jr. 
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TWO POEMS 


VALENTINE 


The air is cold. 

Love passes muffled by 
And does withhold 
Bright admiration’s eye. 
Oh, why, 
Should you and I 

Whose quality and state 

Essential, are not changed 

Be thus by chance out-ranged, 

And serve as fools of fate? 





I say our love shall not be slave to time, ; 
But formed of subtler graces, prouder things, 

Of will and keen intent that make the rime 

Of age turn silver in the hoar-frost’s clime, 

And light with gold the shade of death’s high wings. 


ON THE AIR 


In Mexico, near Patzcuaro ) 
Back from the edge 
Of the lake’s gray sedge 
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A little, ancient town 

Built centuries ago, 
Sand-sifting fast away 

In the still, blue day, 

Lies mellow-walled and brown 
Lapped in the ages’ flow. 

Here once some Indian, 
Cutting obsidian 

For arrows for his race 

Created for this place 

From ruby-throated flame 

An iris-shadowed name, 

And called this sun-braised town 
Bright-shimmering in brown, 
Gold-beaten noon tan 

In many-tinted words 

The Place of Humming Birds, 


“Tsin-Tstin-Tsan.” 


Far hid on caverned strands 
His gods and gold are dust. 
Lost in Tarascan sands 
The Spanish lances rust. 
In destiny untold 

Forgot, the treasure-hold. 


Yet down from Patzcuaro 
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Edith Franklin Wyatt 
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Centuries ago, 

A whir half-heard, a breath, 

Stronger than time or death 

Sings the swift word of man 

In stillness—“Tsin-Tstin-Tsan.”’ 

Edith Franklin Wyatt 


THE PROFESSOR SNEEZES 


So long his talk 

kept piling dust on dust 

like powdered chalk 

in blackboard gutters 

that now his neatest mound 

of learning just 

gives way before a gust. 
It scatters . 

settling flaky notes 

like leprous rust 

on anything that really matters. 
Elias Lieberman 

















THREE POEMS 


ANTHOLOGY OF NOUNS 
For the Noun C. Bl. 


The collapsible lover, the spider in iniquitousness 
Up to the neck, the skyrocketing belly of the soldier 
The elderly beautiful screen star, the avenue 

Of the undeveloped city, focus of dreams as they are 


The beauty of the classic catalogue of poets 

Its deathwhite pages, the yawn in the middle of eternity 
The broken sequence and the murmur of psychology 
Drink’s paradise of compliments, the heart in the street 


Like a yellowing cur or a darkening stranger; 

The rhyme to go with the Christ Child and His manger 
The confidence stored beneath the fingernails, leaving 

At cock’s crow, the blue Sunday and the red-ripe job 


These are sober phrases beyond the mind’s deceiving 
I said the lover, the lover and the spider iniquitous 
The collapse of the attacked at the attacker’s range 
Said the result in the starry bowels of the soldier 


Woman commanding and decayed, I said the blossom of 
Spring on the outskirts, the verity of vision within name 
Initiation by example and correction and I said death 
The inattention of pupils in the teleological tangle 
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The mask of Freud exposed in the jungle of flattery 

The mislaid heart, found and mislaid and knocked down 
again 

For reassurance I mentioned a day of the week, and its color 

How far can the noun expand, lacking the lust of the verb? 


ODE FOR REALITY 


Man moves in his circle and is silent, graces his days 

With bunting, buries his love in a landslide 

Of sleeping, awakes to put prayer on the hooves of hours 

And falters. Goes straight to the door of the simpering 
demon. 


Remote above history, worships a god whose nature is wild 
Changeful and symmetrical, be it woman or father. O 
Florescent meadows have been crossed on seeing chariots 
Behind the white horses of hope, one wrought like a man. 


Love is infinite, a saying ruled wise on the edge of the teeth 

The boy beats the pillow and gives in, the gaping girl 
submits 

There was a torture practised while outside the loud parade 

Made innocent stamping music: it was a hot nude fable 


And the hero is no longer free, but harness-hampered. 
Woman thrives like a flower between rocks, immortal of hair 
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Parker Tyler 


Only exacting the tribute, the form of the faithless angel. 
Tomorrow the child bats its eyes at the forgotten incident. 


Traveling the mundane reaches of space, man is whole 

In a twist of the mind, a fillip of fancy: the hollow brain 
Fitting the created draughtsmanship, the tabulated turns 
And the sweetest one is locked there: the easy bridegroom 


Mothers are frantic, are hit, immolated to exile 

And mighty in milk, sisters are sick shadows or roses 
One dare not touch. Al! must be beaten from the brain but 
The beauty that enters like the heroine of a bad play. 


Like grapes that hang from the mysterious skies, war’s death 
Sucked by all! War flings creator on creator for nothing 

Peace comes on waves, and men pity each other at violence 
Of having peace like a grave, war like a bawling birth, and 


Have I lost my chance of happiness because of this? Because 

The brain freezes toward midnight, writes poetry toward 
dawn 

Thinks of love as an element? The matinée-idol is helpless 

Hands move on his name, rhythmically remove the ink 


Man meets man. And mind embraces mind on the platform 
Before the public. Even the cafeteria is public enough 
And warmth of the idea next to warmth of the idea 
Blossoms. The rich juice enters a limitless being 
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THE DROWSY MESMERIST 





The baby midnight in the elder brain 
Cadaver is at once and parent of light 
As well as the dense bellowing refrain 
The ears take, partitioning out the night 


And the wee hours of morning, chubby hands 
Moisten, retain the universe of time— 

Ah, when the doubting footprints in the sands 
Ah, when the breaking booming of the chime 


Form the ascetic shiftless residue! 

The garment ruffled O the world’s sheer piece 
Between the flesh and the bright spectral view 
Of that dancer in the paternal crease. 


And in the surety of sexless dreams 
Some horribly impossible fairy-leaf 
Cradles the infant weight, settles the seams, 
Prows on some hideous and sea-worn reef. 


Be, therefore, be outtaken, be updrawn: 

Weft of the sails and breeze of the sweet father 

Leaning his face into the fists of dawn 
Baring, than lashes, fierce eyes open, rather. 


And then the eye-blue and the fern-like red ’ 
Of the eyeball, and jerked wind-form of the hair, 
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And the white of the eyeball, dark of head, 


Then: the same furniture tossed anywhere. 


O pace the corners dark of the love-brain 
Where toys mudmuddle the white father-fact 
As rabid as clock-numerals insane 

Upon his changeless and unblemished tact! 


This, for all midnights, is a raging wave 

Eased of its tension in light-negative only: 

The breast of the baby climbing from the grave 
Of its dark bed it finds so deep and lonely. 


So, as some whisper of the female breast 
Some damp adornment of the marriage night, 
Now is the full love of the dusky nest 

Grown gasping to a ball of friendless fright: 


Detached, and in the father’s arm a ship 
Blind as a bat of tears ripped from the rain: 
Lull in his arms, ah the bird of the hip 
Sleeps, sleeps in rigging of the big-male pain! 


And as he paces out the morning hours 

A father sleepless and half driven mad 

The baby prunes the wide soft thunder-flowers 
Caught in his father’s sail to make him glad. 


Parker Tyler 


Parker Tyler 
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THE 16TH CENTURY LYRIC IN ENGLAND! 
A Critical and Historical Reinterpretation: Part I 


And it is not always face, 
Clothes or Fortune gives the grace; 
Or the feature, or the youth; 
But the Language and the Truth. 
Ben Jonson 


NYONE who has read large amounts of the lyric 

poetry of the sixteenth century will realize that most 
of it is poor, much of it astonishingly poor. I believe that 
the lack of critical discrimination and interest on the part 
of such textual and other historical scholars as have worked 
in the field has led to serious misconceptions. We are 
creatures in a considerable measure of habit, and we tend 
in the main to be uncritical of our habits. It has come 
to be axiomatic that the Petrarchan movement of the late 
sixteenth century, especially as represented by Sidney and 
Spenser, is the most characteristic movement of the century 
and that it contains the best poetry of the century if we 
except certain work by Shakespeare, Donne, and perhaps 
(this depends on the critic) Ben Jonson. We tend to find 
in poetry about what we are looking for, and in the early 
sixteenth century most of us look, perhaps not altogether 
consciously, for imperfect Sidneys; but the poets preceding 
Sidney and Spenser, though they produced a good deal of 
imperfect Petrarchism, are not essentially Petrarchists. 


* This is the first of a series of three articles by Mr. Winters on the 
16th century lyric. The second will appear in a future issue—Eb. 
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They constitute a school as definite as the Metaphysical, 
Petrarchist, or Cavalier, and a school fully as impressive 
as any of these, at least as to quality. 

A literary fashion of a period may easily become 
fossilized in literary history in such a way as to 
obscure important values and great writers. This 
occurred at the close of the eighteenth century, when 
the rising romantic school, as represented chiefly by Gray 
and Collins, obscured the two greatest poetic talents of the 
period, those of Samuel Johnson and of Charles Churchill: 
Johnson and Churchill belonged to the party going out of 
power; in the subsequent generations they had few if any 
sympathizers, and their poetry had no opportunity to become 
embalmed in any authoritative body of criticism; their great 
poems, Johnson’s two prologues to Comus and to Ad Word 
to the Wise, and Churchill’s Dedication to Warburton, 
have been little read and less understood. So in the six- 
teenth century: the graces of Sidney and Spenser, graces 
which are often superficial but which are always obvious 
and frequently charming, and the legend of Sidney’s 
character, have tended to obscure another school of poets 
greater as poets and more important if one is to have a 
clear idea of the history of poetic development in the 
century. It is curious to note that the one man whose 
critical writing did more, perhaps, than that of any other 
to establish the legend of Sidney’s personality and hence to 
achieve the end described, was Sir Fulke Greville, one of 
the greatest of the poets in consequence obscured. 
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I shall attempt in this essay to define certain major talents 
of the century who have been neglected, along with certain 
related minor talents equally neglected; to revaluate certain 
established reputations; to offer a new historical outline and 
a new set of critical emphases for the century ; and to base my 
conclusions in every case on poems specifically named. [| 
shall be laboring under two difficulties: I shall be endeavor- 
ing in nearly every reader to shake an habitual approach to 
the century and to stimulate to new perceptions; and | 
shall of necessity have to be sparing of quotations. The 
reader of good will who has any deep interest in the sub- 
ject will in all fairness read carefully the poems on which 
I base my conclusions, will read them after having read 
my analyses and with my analyses in mind. Even then, a 
fair judgment of my conclusions will scarcely be possible 
till the reader has through rereading and the lapse of time 
absorbed the poems and the critical ideas at his leisure. | 
do not wish to sound unduly pretentious in my warning. 
Much of what I say will of necessity be commonplace or 
only a little out of the run of ordinary opinion; but my 
position is essentially new, and I believe that I have made 
certain critical discoveries of the first importance. The 
belief is an accretion of about fifteen years of fairly con- 
stant immersion in the poetry under consideration.’ 


*Our chief sources of lyric poetry for the 16th century in England, 
in addition to published collections of poems by various poets, are 
the poetic miscellanies, the song-books, the plays, and unpublished 
manuscript collections. The first miscellany, popularly known as 
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If we can disengage ourselves sufficiently, then, from the 
preconception that 16th century poetry is_ essentially 
Petrarchist, to sift the good poems, regardless of school or 
of method, from the bad, we shall find that the Petrarchist 
movement produced nothing worth remembering between 
Skelton and Sidney, in spite of a tremendous amount of 
Petrarchan experimentation during this period, if we ex- 
cept certain partially Petrarchan poems by Surrey and by 
Wyatt, and that the poetry written during this interim 
which is worth remembering belongs to a school in every 
respect antithetical to the Petrarchist school, a school to 


Tottel’s Miscellany, appeared in 1557; the last important collection 
of 16th century lyrics appeared in 1602, under the title of A Poeti- 
cal Rhapsody. ‘The most important miscellanies ranging between 
are A Handful of Pleasant Delights, A Paradise of Dainty Devices, 
A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions, The Phoenix Nest, The 
Passionaie Pilgrim, and England’s Helicon. These volumes cover 
a long period and a wide variety of kinds of poetry; it is there- 
fore not profitable to attempt to treat them individually or together 
as representative of any particular tendency or tendencies, or not, 
at least, from my present point of view. The poetry contained in 
them is mainly rather poor, yet a large amount of very good poetry 
can be culled from them. Tottel’s Miscellany contains the greatest 
amount of fine poetry, thanks largely to the presence of a very 
large amount of Wyatt; the next best is England’s Helicon, which 
appeared in 1600, a collection of more or less pastoral lyrics. There 
is much greater uniformity in the Elizabethan song-books. Dr. 
Fellowes has reprinted in a single volume (English Madrigal 
Verse, The Oxford Press) the lyrics of most of the great Eliza- 
bethan madrigalists and lutanists. There is a good deal of vari- 
ation of type in this volume, but most of the pieces by far are 
love-songs, more or less influenced by Italian models, and often 
translated from the Italian. The poems to be found in the plays 
are roughly of a kind; the poems to be found in the other deposits 
mentioned vary widely. 
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which Wyatt and Surrey contributed important efforts, 
perhaps their best, but which flourished mainly between 
Surrey and Sidney and in a few men who survived or came 
to maturity somewhat later, a school which laid the ground- 
work for the greatest achievements in the entire history of 
the English lyric, which itself left us some of those greatest 
achievements, and which is almost wholly neglected and 
forgotten by the anthologists and by the historians of the 
period, even by the editors, for the greater part, of the 
individual contributors to the school. 

The characteristics of the typical poem of the school 
are these: a theme usually broad, simple, and obvious, even 
tending toward the proverbial, but usually a theme of some 
importance, humanly speaking; a feeling restrained to the 
minimum required by the subject; a rhetoric restrained to 
a similar minimum, the poet being interested in his rhetoric 
as a means of stating his matter as economically as possible, 
and not, as are the Petrarchans, in the pleasures of rhetoric 
for its own sake. There is ‘also in the school a strong 
tendency towards aphoristic statement, many of the best 
poems being composed wholly of aphorisms, in the medieval! 


*The school reached its chronological and poetical culmination in 
the work of George Gascoigne (1525-77) and in Sir Walter Raleigh 
(1552-1618), more particularly in Gascoigne. Thomas Nashe 
(1567-1601) made a few of the best contributions, and certain 
others were made by Barnabe Googe (1540-94), whose only vol- 
ume appeared in 1563, and by George Turbervile (1540-1610), 
men who came between Gascoigne and Raleigh. There are other 
representatives of the school, more or less imperfect as representa- 
tives, whom I shall mention later. 
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manner exemplified by Chaucer’s great ballade Flee from 
the press, or, if short, being composed as single aphorisms. 
If we except Chaucer’s ballade, we have no high develop- 
ment of the aphoristic lyric in England or in Scotland 
before the 16th century, and the great aphoristic lyrics of 
Gascoigne and of Raleigh probably represent the highest 
level to which the mode has ever been brought. Further, 
the aphoristic lyrics of the early sixteenth century represent 
only one aspect of the school that I have in mind ; Gascoigne, 
for example, cast his greatest poem, Gascoigne’s Woodman- 
ship, in the form of a consecutive and elaborate piece of 
exposition, and several other poems near his highest level 
are expository rather than aphoristic in outline. 

The wisdom of poetry of this kind lies not in the accept- 
ance of a truism, for anyone can accept a truism, at least 
formally, but in the realization of the truth of the truism: 
the realization resides in the feeling, the style. Only a master 
of style can deal successfully in a plain manner with obvious 
matter: we are concerned with the type of poetry which 
is perhaps the hardest to compose and the last to be re- 
cognized, a poetry not striking nor original as to subject, 
but merely true and universal, that is, in a sense common- 
place, not striking nor original in rhetorical procedure, but 
direct and economical, a poetry which permits itself original- 
ity, that is the breath of life, only in the most restrained 
and refined of subtleties in diction and in cadence, but which 
by virtue of those subtleties inspires its universals with 
their full value as experience. The best poems in the early 
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school are among the most perfect examples of the classical 
virtues to be found in English poetry. I am aware that 
Gascoigne as a critic recommended the choice of original 
subject matter, but his concept of originality in this respect 
was naive if regarded in the light of later practice, and his 
own practice must be judged in relation to later practice. 

The best poems of Barnabe Googe’ are the following: 
Of Nicholas Grimald, To Dr. Balle, To Mistress A., To 
the Translation of Pallingenius, Of Mistress D.S., Of 
Money, and Coming Homeward Out of Spain. Of Money 
I quote entire: 


Give money me, take friendship he who list, 
For friends are gone, come once adversity, 
When money yet remaineth safe in chest, 

That quickly can thee bring from misery. 

Fair face show friends when riches do abound, 
Come time of proof, farewell they must away. 
Believe me well, they are not to be found 

If God but send thee once a lowering day. 
Gold never starts aside, but in distress 

Finds ways enough to ease thine heaviness. 


The poem illustrates the qualities which I have enumer- 
ated. The sprung rhythm of this poem, which is most 
noticeable in the fifth line, is, while not essential to the 
school, very common in a few poets, especially in Googe 
and in Nashe, and is peculiarly expressive of their mood, 
in its combination of matter-of-factness with passion. By 
sprung rhythm, I mean the juxtaposition of accented syl- 
lables by either of two methods: by the dropping of an un 


Published among Arber’s English Reprints. 
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accented syllable from between two accented, as in the 
seven-syllable couplets of Robert Greene and in the sonnets 
of Wyatt; or by the raising of the accentual value of a 
syllable that should normally be unaccented till it is ac- 
cented equally with the syllables on either side of it as in 
the poem just quoted. In the former type of sprung 
rhythm, the norm which maintains the identity of the line 
is accentual; in the latter it is syllabic. 

George Turbervile is one of the most minute of 
the finished stylists of the century’: perhaps only 
Thomas Morley, the madrigalist, is more nearly in- 
finitesimal, as he is likewise more polished. The 
important poems by ‘Turbervile are: To the Roving 
Pirate, To One that Had Little Wit, To an Old Gentle- 
woman Who Painted Her Face, Of the Clock and the 
Cock, and That All Things Are as They Are Used. There 
are charming odds and ends of phrasing scattered through 
a good many additional poems. In To One That Had 
Little Wit, Turbervile raises pertness to artistry: 

I thee advise 

If thou be wise 

To keep thy wit 
Though it be small. 
*Tis hard to get 
And far to fet— 


*T was ever yet 
Dear’st ware of all. 


Chalmers’ English Poets: Vol. 2. 
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In the poem T'o an Old Gentlewoman he combines pertness 
with pathos: 


Leave off, good Beroe, now 
To sleek thy shriveled skin, 
For Hecuba’s face will never be 
As Helen’s hue hath been. 


Let Beauty go with youth, 
Renounce the glozing glass, 

Take book in hand: that seemly rose 
Is woxen withred grass. 


Remove thy Peacock’s plumes 
Thou crank and curious dame: 

To other trulls of tender years 
Resign the flag of fame. 


In The Clock and the Cock he defines the trivial and sug- 
gests the mysterious. In That All Things Are as They 
Are Used and in To the Roving Pirate, he attains a kind 
of forthright moral dignity. 

The greatest poet of the school is George Gas- 
coigne, a poet unfortunate in that he has been all 
but irrecoverably pigeon-holed as a dull precursor in the 
history of certain major forms, but who deserves to be 
ranked, I believe, among the six or seven greatest lyric 
poets of the century, and perhaps higher. I base this 
opinion on the following poems: Gascoigne’s De Pro- 
fundis, the second and third of Gascoigne’s Memories, The 
Constancy of a Lover, Dan Bartholmew’s Dolorous Dis- 
courses (from Dan Bartholmew of Bath), Gascoigne’s 
Woodmanship, and In Praise of a Gentlewoman Who 
though She Was not very Fair Yet Was She as Hard- 
Favored as Might Be. ‘There are a good many other 
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poems of charm but of less power and scope.* 

The third of the Memories, a poem on the sub- 
ject of the spendthrift, and bearing certain resem- 
blances to Wyatt’s poem addressed to Sir Francis 
Bryan, but more pointed, compact, and moving, is 
one of the finest, and displays on a large scale the 
mastered hardness, the aphoristic analysis, which we have 
already encountered in Googe. The tone is set in the 
opening and never falters: 


The common speech is, spend and God will send; 
But what sends he? a bottle and a bag, 

A staff, a wallet, and a woeful end, 

For such as list in bravery to brag. 

Then if thou covet coin enough to spend, 

Learn first to spend thy budget at the brink, 
So shall the bottom be the faster bound: 

But he that list with lavish hand to link, 

Tn like expense, a penny with a pound, 

May chance at last to sit aside and shrink 
His hare-brained head without Dame Dainty’s Door. 


The most striking lines in the poem are probably those 
embodying the colloquial personification toward the middle: 


Yet he that yerks old angels out apace, 

And hath no new to purchase dignity, 

When orders fall may chance to lack his grace, 
For haggard hawks mislike an empty hand: 
So stiffly some stick to the mercer’s stall, 

Till suits of silk have sweat out all their land, 
So oft thy neighbors banquet in thy hall, 

Till Davy Debet in thy parlor stand, 

And bid thee welcome to thine own decay. 


‘The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, edited by John W. 
Cunliffe. Cambridge University Press, 1907. 
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In Gascoigne’s society, the destruction of the patrimony 
was a major catastrophe, and might well be irreparable; 
it was almost as serious a matter as death or moral dis- 
integration, both of which it might easily involve. Con- 
sidered in this light, the poem becomes something more 
than practical didacticism; it becomes a piece of moral 
analysis, nourished with moral perception. Davy Debet is 
not only debt, he is the bailiff, the new host, decay itself, 
and the moral judgment: he is pure terror. The poem dis- 
plays a measure of the only kind of rhetorical affectation 
to be found in the school, the affectation of hard directness, 
supported in part by the traditional alliteration which later 
poets were to abandon. 

There are perfect control and perfect directness in 
Gascoigne’s love poetry: 


That happy hand which hardily did touch 
Thy tender body to my deep delight— 


and yet again, from the poem entitled Jn Praise of a Gentle- 
woman: 


And could Antonius forsake the fair in Rome? 

To love his nutbrown lady best, was this an equal doom? 

I dare well say dames there did bear him deadly grudge, 
His sentence had been shortly said if Faustine had been judge, 
For this I dare avow (without vaunt be it spoke) 

So brave a knight as Anthony held all their necks in yoke: 

I leave not Lucrece out, believe in her who list, 

I think she would have liked his lure, and stooped to his fist. 


What mov’d the chieftain, then, to link his liking thus? 

I would some Roman dame were here the question to discuss 
But I that read her life, do find therein by fame, 

How clear her courtesy did shine, in honor of her name. 
Her bounty did excel, her truth had never peer, 
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Her lovely looks, her pleasant speech, her lusty loving cheer. 

And all the worthy gifts, that ever yet were found, 

Within this good Egyptian Queen, did seem for to abound. 

Wherefore he worthy was, to win the golden fleece, 

Which scorned the blazing stars in Rome, to conquer such a piece. 

And she to quite his love, in spite of dreadful death, 

Enshrined with snakes within his tomb, did yield her parting 
breath. 


If fortune favored him, then may that man rejoice, 

And think himself a happy man by hap of happy choice, 
Who loves and is believed of one as good as true, 

As kind as Cleopatra was, and yet more bright of hue, 

Her eyes as gray as glass, her teeth as white as milk, 

A ruddy lip, a dimpled chin, a skin as smooth as silk, 

A wight what could you more, that may content man’s mind, 
And hath supplies for every want, that any man can find, 
And may himself assure, when hence his life shall pass, 
She will be stung to death with snakes, as Cleopatra was. 


In Gascoigne’s De Profundis the same qualities of style 
and the same rich humanity of feeling are heightened to 
devotional ecstasy: 


Before the break of dawning of the day, 
Before the light be seen in lofty skies, 
Before the sun appear in pleasant wise, 
Before the watch (before the watch, I say) 
Before the ward that waits therefore alway: 
My soul, my sense, my secret thought, my sprite, 
My will, my wish, my joy, and my delight: 
Unto the Lord that sits in heaven on high, 
With hasty wing, 

From me doth fling, 

And striveth still, unto the Lord to fly. 


The greatest poem of the author and of the school, a 
poem unsurpassed in the century except by a few of the 
sonnets of Shakespeare, is Gascoigne’s Woodmanship. It is 


addressed to Lord Grey of Wilton, and the allegory takes 
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the form of an apology for the author’s bad marksmanship 
as a huntsman: it appears that he usually misses his deer, 
or else kills by accident a doe carrying or nursing young, 
and so unfit for food: 


My worthy Lord, I pray you wonder not, 

To see your woodsman shoot so oft awry, 

Nor that he stands amazed like a sot, 

And lets the harmless deer unhurt go by. 

Or if he strike a doe which is but carrion, 
Laugh not good Lord, but favor such a fault, 
Take will in worth, he fain would hit the barren, 
But though his heart be good, his hap is naught. 


He explains this weakness, as one aspect merely of his fatal 
tendency to failure; he has likewise shot at law, philosophy, 
and success as a courtier, and in every case has failed—in 
the case of philosophy, he admits his own weakness as the 
sole cause of failure: 


For proof he bears the note of folly now, 
Who shot sometimes to hit philosophy .. . 


In the case of the law and in that of the court, he com- 
plains further of his incapacity in the baser arts of succeed- 
ing, and these passages have remarkable force. Then 
follows the sombre and powerful passage in which he 
introduces his next failure: 


But now behold what mark the man doth find, 
He shoots to be a soldier in his age, 
Mistrusting all the virtues of his mind, 

He trusts the power of his personage. 


But he finds that he cannot free himself into the exercise 
of unalloyed physical strength; he has no taste for putting 
the innocent villager to the sword: 
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He cannot spoil the simple sakeless man, 
Which is content to feed him with his bread; 
and neither has he a taste for the type of corruption within 
the army by which officers are able to acquire wealth 
There follows a general meditation upon all of his failures; 
it concludes with a brilliant passage in which the poem is 
returned to the allegory: 
Now when my mind doth mumble upon this, 
No wonder then although I pine for pain: 
And whiles mine eyes behold this mirror thus, 
The herd goeth by, and farewell gentle does. 
Then follows the conclusion, the greatest passage in the 
poem, and one of the greatest passages in English lyrical 
poetry, in which the subject is rehearsed and explained in 
terms of the allegory; in which the subject is explained in 
terms of Christian morality; in which the author is justified 
in so far as it comports with Christian humility that he 
should justify himself. I wish in particular to call atten- 
tion to the rhetorical grandeur of this passage, the terse- 
ness, the subtlety of subdued but powerful feeling: 
But since my Muse can to my Lord rehearse 
What makes me miss, and why I do not shoot, 
Let me imagine in this worthless verse, 
If right before me, at my standing’s foot, 
There stood a doe, and I shall strike her dead, 
And then she prove a carrion carcase too, 
What figure might I find within my head, 
To scuse the rage which ruled me so to do? 
Some might interpret my plain paraphrase, 
That lack of skill or fortune led the chance, 
But I must otherwise expound the case. 


I say Jehovah did this doe advance, 
And made her bold to stand before me so, 
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Till I had thrust mine arrow to her heart, 

That by the sudden of her overthrow, 

I might endeavor te amend my part, 

And turn my eyes that they no more behold 
Such guileful marks that seem more than they be: 
And though they glister outwardly like gold, 

Are inwardly but brass, as men may see: 

And when I see the milk hang in her teat, 
Methinks it saith, old babe learn now to suck, 
Who in thy youth couldst never learn the feat 
To hit the whites which live with all good luck. 
Thus have I told my Lord (God grant in season) 
A tedious tale in rhyme, but little reason. 


Schelling states that “George Gascoigne was held in high 
contemporary estimation.”* He cites numerous passages in 
support of the assertion, which is worth remembering when 
we come to the examination of later poetry. 

The mature and laconic bitterness of Raleigh, and 
the bitter terror of Nashe, both found their best 
expression in the mode established by the poets whom 
I have been discussing, and continued the mode well 
into the Petrarchan, and perhaps beyond the Petrar- 
chan, era. ‘Their best poems are The Lie, What 
is our life, and Even such is time, by Raleigh; and 
In Time of Pestilence and Autumn hath all the fruitful 
summer's treasure, by Nashe; The Lie and In Time of 
Pestilence employ the sequence of aphorisms in a rapid 
movement and at a high pitch of feeling; all five poems are 


too well known to require quotation. Fier Winters 


*Felix E. Schelling: The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne. 
Publication of the University of Pennsylvania: Series in Literature 
and Archeology, II-4. 
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REVIEWS 
WHITMAN—WITHOUT AND WITHIN 


Whitman, by Newton Arvin. Macmillan. 
Walt Whitman and the Springs of Courage, by Haniel 

Long. Writer’s Editions, Santa Fe, N. M. 

M AN, it has been said by someone, is a political animal. 

Man, it has been said by others, is a spiritual animal. 
These two sentences inevitably occur to one’s mind when 
one has finished reading these two recent books about Walt 
Whitman—Mr. Arvin’s, which is the work of a literary 
critic with strong political leanings, who proposes, as the 
term of his inquiry, the question whether Whitman was or 
was not a socialist poet; and Mr. Long’s, which is the work 
of a modern poet, independent of political partisanship, in 
need of self-justification, seeking reinforcement of inner con- 
viction, who chooses to examine the far deeper question of 
how far Whitman has anything to offer us who seek for 
stable and assured values in the midst of the confusions of 
the modern world. Mr. Long asks, in fact, whether Whit- 
man’s optimistic and at times blatant certitude rested on a 
sound inner basis, and if so, what kind and nature. 

Walt Whitman’s life and career is, after all, an objective 
fact. Here was a man who gave his entire experience, and 
his incessant creative effort to the construction of a single 
book, which he and the early Whitmanians looked upon, 
not only as a book of great poetry, but as a new gospel, a 
messianic prophecy of the future of mankind under democ- 
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racy. His prose works, Specimen Days, Democratic Vistas, 
and the rest, are to be taken as outworks, introductions, 
commentaries on the central achievement of Leaves of Grass. 

We need not quarrel with Mr. Long’s contention that 
they are to be read carefully before Leaves of Grass can be 
critically tackled at all. A great man is more accessible in 
his familiar moods, than in his more intense and symbolically 
concentrated utterances. Goethe, before Whitman, is far 
clearer to us after reading the conversations with Ecker- 
mann, than after reading the second part of Faust. And 
whatever else one may say about Whitman, one cannot 
doubt that he possessed the fiery drive, the concentration, 
the multiplicity in unity, the persistence that belongs to the 
world’s greatest men. He belongs, like them, to history. 

History, as in the case of Napoleon, Goethe, Beethoven, 
has already recorded many verdicts when faced with the 
achievement of Walt Whitman. As Mr. Long points out, 
Leaves of Grass had a strange fate when haled before the 
bar of literary criticism. A few greeted it rapturously. 
But it shocked most people by its vulgarity and grossness, 
its apparent disregard of academic good form. Now that 
the modern fashion of naturalism has made its most out- 
spoken passages comparatively chaste and harmless—for the 
hero of Leaves of Grass is a Victorian prude compared to, 
say, Mr. Joyce’s Bloom, or Mr. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan— 
critics are beginning to ask the question: How far was 
Whitman sincere with himself? And, further: Just to- 
wards what does his message tend ? 
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Viewed in this light, Mr. Arvin’s book is merely another 
attempt on the part of an adroit reasoner to show that 
Whitman, after a beginning that might have led him to- 
wards that revolutionary socialism which Mr. Arvin him- 
self considers the sole cure for the world’s ills, halted half- 
way, and substituted for a naturalistic and a scientific ap- 
proach to the world and society, a vaguely idealistic and a 
quasi-religious one. Mr. Arvin has no difficulty in establish- 
ing the following facts, that Whitman began as a Jacksonian 
agrarian Democrat, imbued with the righteousness of Martin 
Van Buren’s struggle against the United States Bank and 
the growing financial-industrial plutocracy; that, in his at- 
titude towards politics, he was far more actively partisan 
than Emerson, Thoreau, Melville or Hawthorne; that he 
broke with his party after 1848, the year that first launched 
him on his career as a creative writer (as opposed to a mere 
journalist); that he then became a Free Soil Democrat, 
with leanings toward the Republican party; that he had the 
same religious reverence for the American Union that 
Lincoln had; that he was not an Abolitionist at heart, 
though opposed to the further extension of slavery; and 
that he wavered between Lincoln and Douglas right up to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 

It is a notorious fact that the Whitman who survived the 
Civil War was not altogether the same man who had entered 
it. So much is this the case that other critics than Mr. 
Arvin or Mr. Long have disputed whether the original 
Whitman was entirely sincere in predicting such great things 
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to come from democracy and from himself as the chosen 
poet of democracy. To Mr. Arvin, too, this period of 
Whitman’s life, from 1865 to the close, was marked by 
increasing evasion of the political issue, vast cloudy idealisms 
to take the place of cold fact, increasing dependence on un- 
reasoned religious faith, and some self-deception. As he 
points out, in this period, Whitman professed admiration 
for men like Peabody and Grant, Carnegie and Cleveland. 
He could even, despite his own religion of poverty, give a 
pat on the head to the whole epoch of the robber-barons by 
saying that a talent for business was not the least of human 
talents. 

All this would make of the poet of Leaves of Grass only 
another romantic and sentimental bourgeois, in socialist eyes; 
but against such a view Mr. Arvin brings forward another 
argument, which comes to this, that in his gospel of frater- 
nalism, and “‘comradely adhesiveness’, Whitman was actual- 
ly pointing the way to possible human solidarity under 
socialism. It is a daring assumption; and one that is largely 
negatived in the eyes of many critics by the obvious facts of 
Whitman’s own psychology. As these critics have pointed 
out, the roots of this particular gospel, in Whitman’s case, 
are to be found in his own abnormal and homosexual nature. 
Mr. Arvin is refreshingly frank in admitting Whitman's 
homosexuality, but he argues here that the poet’s viewpoint 
is both ethically valid and worthy of fullest respect. And 
he sums up the substance of Whitman’s creed in the words, 
“Good will between the common people of the nations.” 
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One might retort to Mr. Arvin that “good will between 
the common people of all nations” has not prevented either 
Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin,—all of whom have had some 
connection with his own socialism—from tunctioning per- 
fectly. In fact, one might easily argue that this phrase, 
written by Whitman himself, in a late preface to an English 
edition of Specimen Days, and later declared by him to be 
something he liked better than the hundreds of pages he 
had written and printed previously, looks less forward to 
international socialism than backward to the angelic saluta- 
tion of the New Testament, ‘Peace upon earth to men of 
good will.” But Mr. Arvin’s book has a more serious and 
abiding defect than this naive and foolish attempt to prove 
Whitman, after all, a good proletarian writer, one whom 
the comrades can safely read. In his zeal to establish this 
fact, Mr. Arvin totally forgets another fact—that Whitman, 
after all, wrote some rather remarkable poems—a thing that 
not every comrade is capable of achieving. 

Why, then, did Whitman write such remarkable poems? 
This is precisely the question Mr. Long asks, and the 
answer is quite clear in his pages. Whitman wrote as he 
did primarily because he trusted himself, found out first of 
all what he could about himself, about his own “inner 
springs’ of creativity and of courage, and applied that in- 
sight to the life that was being lived about him, using the 
former to illuminate and to sustain the latter. 

From the first page to the last, there is not a word in 
Haniel Long’s extended essay about Whitman’s political 
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affiliations. We see here not the Whitman who was a 
largely accidental spokesman of his time, not the discon- 
tented Democratic journalist, turned Free Soiler, but Whit- 
man as an abiding spiritual force, a man working from some 
source centered within. Here it is, on page one: 


Walt Whitman dared (and cared) to be Walt Whitman. He 
believed in his ability to reach truth for himself, the truth of 
nature and of his own nature, and to reach it by his own 
thoughts and feelings. He not only believed he could do so, 
he acted on his belief, and did not hesitate to avail himself 
of whatever promised aid in the enterprise. 


Such a writer as this, one feels, should supply a needed 
corrective to Mr. Arvin’s attempt to make Whitman com- 
form to his own particular foot-rule of socialism, and to 
his repeated assumption that what Whitman wrote was 
essentially a moral guide-book for democracy. On this 
score, indeed, Mr. Long is explicit. “The first page of the 
Leaves should suffice to warn a critic that Whitman is 
singing, not ethical man, but mystical man, and the non- 
rational sources of vigor and certitude.” It is for this reason 
that Mr. Long, for example, can fully accept the poems on 
death and immortality because they are part of the com- 
plete picture, whereas Mr. Arvin tends to consider them 
anticlimactic, pessimistic, distrustful of earth, and an out- 
standing proof that “Whitman fell short of being the full- 
grown poet of modern science he wished to be.”” Mr. Arvin 
would however probably deny that such vigor and certitude 
as express themselves in these, or any poems, could possibly 
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spring from non-rational sources. However, he himself 
yields a point to the enemy by saying on his last pages, that 
“political leaders, practical builders may do a basic indispens- 
able work in the achievement of a unified society, but their 
work will be precarious and transitory if it is not given life 
by new myths, new symbols, new emotions.” And this 
brings us back to Mr. Long’s Whitman, who made the 
myth of himself as the perfect democrat interfuse with and 
illuminate the America of his day. 

Here, then, in these two books are two different Whit- 
mans, the Whitman of the outer world, the Jacksonian Dem- 
ocrat who, though no abolitionist, supported Lincoln, and 
who in his old age, could say he was a socialist, if not “tech- 
nically, politically, yet intrinsically”; and the inner Whit- 
man, the rebellious Quaker who relied on his own “inner 
light”, fortified by Emerson, and eventually becoming thereby 
a democrat of more religious than political import. Which 
is the real poet, the actual maker of Leaves of Grass? To 
my mind, there can be no question of the answer. Mr. 
Long’s figure is far closer to the real Whitman. To all 
critics of Mr. Arvin’s stamp, who strive to make out of a 
great poet only an active politician of his period, we must 
say: Politics is not enough. The politics of Whitman’s 
day, or of any day, is only a faint likeness, a remote echo 
of the politics of eternity. 


John Gould Fletcher 
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THE EARTH COMPELS 


The Earth Compels, by Louis MacNeice, London: Faber 

& Faber. 

Less than half of the poems in The Earth Compels can 
be called new; the collection assembles the Later Poems of 
the American edition of MacNeice’s work, some of which 
had appeared in Letters from Iceland, some of which ap- 
pear again in I Crossed the Minch, and a scattering of 
new poems. But in spite of repetitions, this book makes 
clear a number of things that have, to date, largely escaped 
attention. 

As a political poet, MacNeice has been slow to “progress”. 
He has not, in other words, been willing to make a rather 
hasty burnt-offering to any single group; instead, he has 
kept his integrity and gone only as far as his somewhat 
skeptical gaze on “future good” has let him go. And 
having to cope with a powerful inclination towards the 
quotidian, towards “milestone and curio,” painting, “the 
expected response,” he has attempted to make a significant 
order which will include the quotidian, and which will 
permit him to retain his own identity in this order. This, 
of course, is what any serious poet must do, but it is just 
this lack of identity (or, in some cases, a too insistent 
identity of the poet with his poems, resulting in an over- 
wrought eclecticism) that accounts for so many poetic 
failures. There is no one way to accomplish this order; it 
remains a problem for the individual poet. There is, for 
example, a poem in The Earth Compels, called Circus, in 
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which MacNeice seems to have adopted, consciously or un- 
consciously, the method of The Airman’s Alphabet: 
Zanies by royal 
Charter and adept 


At false addition 
And gay combustion 


With bladders for batons 
And upright eyebrows 
Flappers for feet 

And figs for no one. 


The matter is not so much one of influence here as it is 
a failure on the part of the poet to identify his method 
with himself to the extent that the reader does not think 
first of another poet, in this case, Mr. Auden. The 
method of The Airman’s Alphabet is not, of course, Mr. 
Auden’s private property, but at present, no other con- 
temporary poet has so firmly identified himself with it. 
MacNeice can, and fortunately, does create his own sur- 
face, his own line of attack, and his own methods, in the 
greater part of his poetry. These identifying qualities 
were perhaps most apparent in his 1935 volume in such 
poems as An Eclogue for Christmas, Train to Dublin, 
Birmingham, Sunday Morning, though they appeared 
throughout the book, and gave it distinction among the 
volumes of that year. The later poems, which provide the 
text of The Earth Compels, continue largely in the same 
vein; the few apparent modifications come in an increased 
soberness, in a greater variety of technique, and in a solidi- 
fication of point of view. MacNeice still re-iterates the 
position he had taken in Valediction, but less often now. 
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Homage to Clichés begins, 


With all this clamour for progress 

This hammering out of new phases and gadgets, new trinkets 
and phrases 

I prefer the automatic, the reflex, the cliché of velvet. 

The foreseen smile, sexual, maternal, or hail-fellow-met 

The cat’s fur sparking under your hand... 


For the most part, however, a sense of impending disaster, 
of a threat to the loved familiar, drives the poet further 
into action. “Minute your gesture but it must be made,” 
appears as a theme more than once. Yet it does not upset 
the balance. It may be this realization that gives part of 
the impetus to Carrickfergus, Christmas Shopping, Rugby 
Football Excursion, On those Islands, Leaving Barra, and 
the remarkable translation of Horace, poems which are 
more than landscape without pretending to be more, as 
well as the more “active” poems, Iceland, Epilogue, 
Eclogue between the Motherless, and Eclogue from Ice- 
land. 

The ability to see the present in terms comprehensive 
enough to make the present of more than temporary signi- 
ficance, not to a small group “on the inside” merely, but 
to an increasingly large audience, is rare, and is something 
MacNeice possesses to a high degree. He can write of a 
Rugby excursion: 


Lansdowne Road—the swirl of faces, flags, 

Gilbert and Sullivan music, emerald jerseys; 

Spire and crane beyond remind the mind on furlough 
Of Mersey’s code and Rome’s. 

Eccentric scoring—Nicholson, Marshall and Unwin, 
Replies by Bailey and Daly; 
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Rugs around our shins, the effortless place-kick 
) Gaily carving the goalposts. . . 


In a frame from Sir Isaac Newton the dusk of Ireland 
Bathes the children whipping their tops on the cobbles 
Or swinging by ropes from a lamp post while a cripple 
Hobbles like a Hogarth sketch. 


He can begin his autobiography in terms as simple as these: 


I was born in Belfast between the mountain and the gantries 
To the hooting of lost sirens and the clang of trams: 
Thence to Smoky Carrick in County Antrim 
Where the bottle-neck harbour collects the mud which jams 


The little boats beneath the Norman castle, 
The pier shining with lumps of crystal salt; 
The Scotch Quarter was a line of residential houses 
But the Irish Quarter was a slum for the blind and halt. 


These are the qualities MacNeice must keep, must hold 
to, under increasing pressure. Seuitial’ Break thie 
WITH A HIGH HEART 


The Name of Life, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert. Scribners. 

Ever since Spectra, that pointed and witty literary hoax 
which Arthur Davison Ficke and Witter Bynner loosed on 
a surprised literati, Marjorie Allen Seiffert has been a 
favorite with this reviewer. Peeping timidly out at first 
from the pages of Spectra under the pseudonym of Elijah 
Hay, she soon came forth more boldly in colors of her own, 
and the years have proved her stature. A singular gallantry, 
seldom met in this day of confusion and uncertainty, seems 
to inspire her poetry. Not that she has found the answer 
to the confusion. The title poem of her latest volume, 
The Name of Life, declares: 
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This triumph, this delight, 

This pause with panting breath } 
Is part of the wild, wounded flight, 

And pain is part of it. 


The pounding hoofs of the deer J 
Cry out: “Who followeth?” 

Flight is more ecstasy than fear E 
At the very start of it, I 


For flight is the name of life, 

And we have tasted death 

Like the deer before the hunter’s knife 
Is plunged in the heart of it. 


As an attitude there is nothing extraordinary about the 
conclusion, which is the conclusion of our day. What is 
remarkable is that she should be so conscious of the ecstasy. 
After all the years of living and laboring sturdily, she is 
still surprised at the unaccountable way life has of balking 
the individual. Many of her poems and ballads deal with 
frustrations and dream terrors. But behind them and 
through them shines none the less a spirit so courageous 
and unconquerable, so essentially youthful in fact, that the 
total effect of this new book, as of the older ones, is 
thoroughly tonic. If the life force which animates it can 
take so much pleasure, even ecstasy, in the struggle of the 
human spirit, then that in itself becomes a triumph. 

The volume, then, is essentially the record of this gallant 
combat. Sometimes the poet comes near to a resolution of 
her difficulties, as in these two stanzas from Time Dances: 


Time gathers up the scattered days, and dances 
For those who watch her feet a formal measure, 
Turning to ordered beauty, curved and clear, 
Tangled tragedies and old romances. 
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Even the barren years hope withered under 
In hot impatience, Time with infinite leisure 
Displays in rhythmic patterns, that appear 
Significant with beauty and with wonder. 


But more often she flashes out as in these lines from a 
poem which begins, “Love is the cruel huntress, not the 
prey’: 

Wind is her wine, and hunger is her feast; 

She wounds and will not slay; 


For either pity or shame 
She falters not the least. 


And yet one midnight, hearing her forlorn 
Far call, you will obey 

And follow, crying her name 

Beyond the frozen stars of Capricorn! 

In a day when the awakening social consciousness has, 
like the will-o-the-wisp, lured much poetry into the bogs 
and quicksands of sociology and the class struggle, it is a 
pleasure to find a volume so maturely handled which con- 
tinues to face the fundamental and eternal problems—and 
not only to face them, but to face them with a high heart. 

Eunice Tietjens 
NEWS NOTES 


A first prize of $1000 and five additional awards of $100 each 
are offered by the Academy of American Poets, 435 East 52nd 
Street, New York, in a competition to select the Official Poem of 
the New York World’s Fair, 1939—the subject of the poem to 
be: The World of Tomorrow. Poems must be unpublished and 
“comparatively brief,” and no contestant may submit more than 
three. Each poem must be accompanied by an official entry blank, 
which may be obtained by writing to the Academy. Judges will 
be William Rose Benét, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and Louis 
Untermeyer. The contest closes March 15. 
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Genevieve Taggard, who attended the performance of Kath- 
erine Garrison Chapin’s dramatic poem, Lament for the Stolen, 
in Philadelphia on December 31, sends an account which will be 
of interest to all poets who wish to write for music: 

“This performance at the Academy of Music by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy and a chorus of two hundred 
women’s voices was directed by the composer, Harl McDonald. 
The response of the audience was moderate, the press limp—ex- 
cept for one critic who jested with the title and applied it to 
echoes in the music. 

“We poets are naturally interested in writing for the singing 
voice. It is a haunting norm. In composition it intrudes into 
the mind and lifts words off the spoken level. But usually we 
think of solo. Few today hope to write for chorus, and fewer 
seem to know how. Miss Chapin has solved several important 
problems and raised several others in her dramatic poem. The 
theme is the lament of women for the mother of a child who has 
been stolen and killed. With the words and the theme, Mr. Mc- 
Donald constructed his music in five parts, using chanted pas- 
sages from one section of the chorus against melody from orchestra 
and contralto voices in three of these parts. 

“The singing was very fine. Music and words seemed about 
evenly matched. What concerns the readers of Poetry is the 
question of Miss Chapin’s text. This poem should be judged in 
the light of its aim. The form, as she points out, labors to meet 
the music and ‘permits repetition of certain lines without destroying 
the essential structure’. What I admire most in this poem is the 
boldness and simplicity of the phrasing. A lighter touch or an 
oblique attack would have been mannered and _ silly—unworthy 
of the theme. It is difficult in this time of art by cross-reference 
to speak in large design, with gravity, and in plain words. Those 
who wish to do what Miss Chapin has done will have to learn 
the courage of this simplicity. 

“When I read the lines I feel the defect of this virtue. Such 
phrases as ‘The wide world over’ seem out of place in this con- 
text because they carry the tone of an Irish ballad, not a lament 
in stark figures. And we consider such phrases too worn with use 
for excellence in modern writing. I began to wonder if Miss 
Chapin had discovered that we must remove our taboo on certain 
rhymes, phrases and cadences. Out of that speculation came cer- 
tain conclusions about words for music: 

“There should be as many long sweeping phrases that say them- 
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selves as possible, words with ripple-power. The temptation is 
toward Latin derivations. But that temptation should be resisted. 
‘Wide world over’ sounded well because it sang itself and had a 
natural and familiar ring. The music took care of the danger of 
the Irish echo. But I think we must resist the familiar, as well 
as the Latin word, and look for singing units, robust and felicitous. 
Call it oratorical roundness. Sandburg has it, Whitman has it, 
preachers have it, some radio people have it. The lost sense 
of speech 

“I should like to make two practical suggestions: Get Miss 
Chapin’s poem from the Centaur Press, Philadelphia, and study 
this interesting ‘poem for chorus’. And if you are a poet find 
the Federal Music Project in your community and see what you 
can de with the problem of writing a poem of your own for 
chorus.” 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MAXWELL BODENHEIM, born in Mississippi in 1892, was one of the 
Chicago group of poets who began writing about the time PoETry 
was founded. He is the author of Introducing Irony, Returning 
to Emotion, and other books of verse, as well as of several novels. 

PARKER TYLER, of New York, has contributed poems to Life and 
Letters Today, Partisan Review, etc., and was the editor of an 
anthology, Modern Things. 

JOSEPHINE MILES, of Berkeley and Los Angeles, has just received 
her Ph.D. from the University of California. Her first book of 
poems, Lines at Intersection, will be published this month by Mac- 
millan. 

BELLE TURNBULL, of Breckenridge, Colo., has appeared several 
times here. In 1938 she was awarded the Harriet Monroe 
Memorial Prize for her group of “Mr. Probus” sonnets published 
in our December 1937 issue. 

EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT, of Chicago, has been a contributor since 
the first year of Poetry. She is the author of a book of poems, 
The Wind in the Corn, and is well known as a novelist and 
essayist. 

RICHARD LEEKLEY, formerly of Chicago, is now working in St. 
Paul on the staff of the Minnesota Leader. 

We have the pleasure of introducing five poets who appear here 
for the first time 

LE GARDE S. DOUGHTY is a Georgia newspaperman and contributor 
to periodicals. He lives in Augusta, Ga. 
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ELIAS LIEBERMAN, principal of Brooklyn’s Thomas Jefferson High 
School, has written a number of plays and books of poems. 

FLORA HENDRICKS, of Chicago, has contributed poems to magazines 
and is now engaged in writing a novel. 

CHARLES DYER, JR. was born in Pulaski, Va., in 1915. He graduated 
from Northwestern University last year and has recently returned 
to his native town, where he edits the Pulaski News. 

VIRGINIA LODGE DONOVAN was born in Bristol, Conn., in 1918, and 
has lived nearly all her life in New York. A third-year student 
at Bennington College, she is now doing “non-resident” work in 
Paris. 

This month’s prose contributors are well known to our readers: 

YVOR WINTERS, of Los Altos, Calif., is the author of several books 
of poems and criticism, including The Proof, Primitivism and 
Decadence, etc., and of Maule’s Curse, a series of essays on 
American literature just published by New Directions. JoHN 
GOULD FLETCHER is living in Santa Fe. His Selected Poems were 
recently published by Farrar & Rinehart. EUNICE TIETJENS’ book 
of reminiscences, The World at My Shoulder, was a success of the 
last publishing season. SAMUEL FRENCH MoRSE, of Danvers, Mass., 
is American editor of Twentieth Century Verse. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Dead Reckoning, by Kenneth Fearing. Random House. 

In Dreams Begin Responsibilities, by Delmore Schwartz. New 
Directions. 

Tribute to Ballet, by John Masefield and Edwin Seago. Mac- 
millan. 

Slow Wall, by Leonora Speyer. Alfred A. Knopf. 

M: 1000 Autobiographical Sonnets, by Merrill Moore. Harcourt 
Brace. 

Strange Dimension, by Florence Dickinson Stearns. Putnam’s. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

The Year’s Poetry 1938, compiled and edited by D. Kilham Roberts 
and Geoffrey Grigson. Bodley Head, London, England. 

The Best Poems of 1938. Selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Modern Poetry, A Personal Essay, by Louis MacNeice. Oxford 
University Press. 
[Remaining books received will be listed next month.] 
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